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THE speech of W. S. Manning before the New York 
Senate Insurance Committee last week, directed against 
the great life insurance companies and the Insurance De- 
partment, attracted some attention if for no other reason 
than the adept manner in which sophistry was employed 
to color facts. As our Albany correspondent puts it, the 
speech exhibited just sufficient knowledge of life insurance 
management to distort facts and make transactions that are 
creditable to companies appear as discreditable and wrong. 
This great effort of Mr. Manning should have no weight 
with any man acquainted with the life insurance business. 





WE desire to call attention, in a general way, to the 
statements of the life insurance companies for 1882, some 
of which have heretofore been published in our columns, 
while others appear in this issue. It will be seen that all 
the old trustworthy companies made much progress during 
the year just passed, showing a large increase in the amount 
of business secured, and decided additions to their surplus 
funds. Their assets show that careful investments have 
been made of the trust funds belonging to the policy- 
holders, and that in this respect the officers of these com- 
panies have sustained their reputations for careful and 
economical management. No financial institutions in the 
country can show a better record than the life insurance 
companies, either for careful management or for substantial 
gains in those material points that command the confidence 
of the public. These annual statements of the old and 
well known life companies will bear the most careful scrutiny 
in their minutest details, and the more carefully they are 
scrutinized the more apparent will be the beneficent wisdom 
of the life insurance system. 





REMARKING upon the many tall buildings erected or 
being constructed in the large cities and the rates charged 
for insurance upon them and their contents, a veteran un- 
derwriter alluded in enthusiastic terms to the rule formerly 





He cited the fact that after the great fire of 1835, when 
four stories was about the limit to the height of business 
buildings, a wealthy landowner erected a block of six-story 
buildings in a prominent down-town street. The buildings 
were attractive in every respect, but when the question of 
insurance came up the extra charge for height was so great 
that the landlord could get no tenants, for the increase ap- 
plied not only to the building itself, but to all contents. 
As a consequence, the six-story buildings stood tenantless 
for a long time, while the lower buildings in the vicinity 
were teeming with life and industry. Eventually the 
owner of the imposing six-story block found it to his in- 
terest to raze his building and bring it down to a level 
with his neighbors, since which time they have found ten- 
ants without difficulty. Probably, under the existing tariff 
the owner regrets having sacrificed his extra two stories. 
If the old rule held good to-day it would be much better 
for the insurance companies, but, probably, would not pre- 
vent the erection of tall buildings. The demands of trade 
and commerce make them necessary, but the fire under- 
writers do not take advantage of the fact and charge ade- 
quate rates for the additional hazard over buildings of 
moderate pretensions to loftiness. 





THE advance of rates of insurance in Detroit has fur- 
nished the local press an opportunity for abusing the fire 
underwriters that they have not failed to improve. They 
claim that so far from advancing rates they should be low- 
ered, because of the excellent water-works and fire protec- 
tion. Among other things they cite the fact that most of 
the companies doing business in that city in 1881 made 
dividends to stockholders, a fact that seems to be regarded 
as a criminal offence. Stockholders in fire insurance com- 
panies should, we suppose, expose their capital to the ex- 
traordinary hazards incident to insuring other peoples’ 
property for the simple glory involved in indemnifying 
them for their losses. But the local papers fail to show 
what was the fact, that dividends were not paid from the 
profits on the business of the year, but that the interest 
earnings on invested funds were absorbed to make up the 
disbursements to stockholders. In other words, if insur- 
ance stockholders had put their money in perfectly safe 
securities, taking no risk whatever, they would have re- 
ceived nearly, if not quite as much, as they did by expos- 
ing it to annihilation in the fire insurance business. It isa 
poor business that will not pay a profit on current transac- 
tions, and if Detroit does not do this, it should be made to. 
The local chroniclers have a special grievance against the 
New York companies, claiming that they have imposed in- 
creased rates on Detroit while they have made no advance in 
their own city. Thisisa great mistake, as they would readily 
ascertain if they consulted the records of the New York 
Tariff Association. Asa matter of fact, rates have been 
very materially advanced during the past year in New 





existing whereby an extra charge was made for height. 





York, and it has become a common saying, that if the com- 
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panies cannot now make money here they cannot do it 
anywhere. The only trouble with them is that they do 
not make a general raise on all risks instead of advancing 
On special risks, in particular localities. 





WE present elsewhere a brief outline of the proceedings 
of the Southern Underwriters’ Association. There were 
some excellent papers read, and a general discussion of the 
insurance situation took place which cannot fail to be of 
benefit. ‘The paper prepared by Mr. J. T. Dargan, of Dal- 
las, Texas, on “ The difference between fire underwriting 
North and South,” was something of a bombshell in the 
camp, and while a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
author, the executive committee subsequently resolved to 
withdraw the paper, which, we presume, means simply that 
it will not be printed in the official proceedings. It is, of 
course, possible for any association to reject carefully con- 
sidered and thoughtful papers if it is so inclined, but they 
will hardly be able to prohibit criticism of prevailing prac- 
tices or conditions. Mr. Dargan appears to have offended 
mainly by asserting that the moral hazard was greater 
in the South than in the North, and that rates should, 
consequently.be higher. He held that great demoraliza- 
tion existed in that section asa result of the war and so- 
called “carpet-bag” government, and that incendiarism 
was one of the manifestations of this condition of things. 
Probably a majority of the managers of companies would 
confirm this presentation of the case, but it is also prob- 
able that few of them would “speak out in meetin’” as 
Mr. Dargan did. His offense lay more in the facts than in 
his method of stating them. But it was a good thing to 
have them stated ; it may lead to beneficial results, and to 
such carefulness in underwriting as will make the South a 
more desirable field for prosecuting the business. Where- 
ever abuses prevail, whether in the practices of underwriters 
or of incendiaries, criticism should be unsparing, and 
the nearer home the lancet cuts the more speedy the re- 
form is likely to be. From the synopsis of Mr. Dargan’s 
paper, which we find in our New Orleans exchanges, he 
does not appear to have exceeded the truth, but the truth 
was scarcely palatable in that presence. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the Equitable and 
New York Life Insurance Companies of this city have 
met with anything but a cordial welcome in Europe, where 
_they have established agencies, policyholders in the old 
countries have certainly considerable reason to be thankful 
tothem. The energy, enterprise and fairness that char- 
acterize the management of these companies abroad as 
well as at home, have had a marked effect in reforming the 
practices of the old fossilized companies of Europe, and 
securing to their patrons more favorable consideration 
from the managers. Commenting upon the changes in favor 
of policyholders that have been enforced by the competi- 
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tion of the American companies, The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: 

‘‘The practice of settling claims immediately on proof of death js 
rapidly extending, and we hope that before Jong the offices that keep 
widows and orphans waiting months for their money will be conspicuous 
exceptions. Limits of residence are likewise being extended, so that a 
policyholder does not forfeit his claim now if he takes a trip to the anti- 
podes or winters in India. Some offices are also reducing their scales of 
premiums, stimulated, perhaps, by the example of the American life 
offices that have obtained a footing here. In many instances lapsed poli. 
cies may be renewed without a fresh medical examination months after 
the date when the premium should have been paid, and a few companies 
are now issuing tables of surrender values and scales of ‘‘ paid-up ” poli- 
cies, which cannot but offer some consolation to persons whose increas- 
ing poverty may render the continuous payment of heavy premiums im- 
possible.” 

Thus while the English and French press has been 
heaping abuse and misrepresentation upon these auda. 
cious Americans, who dared to seek business on for- 
eign soil, the reviled companies have been heaping bene. 
fits upon the people of those countries, not only by 
furnishing them first-class life insurance, with many 
advantages not offered by their home companies, but 
have forced those companies to adopt a more liberal policy 
towards their policyholders, and give to them such an 
equivalent for their money as policyholders in America 
receive. If the insurance press of Europe would only be 
as honest as The Gazette, and admit these facts, it would 
be some atonement for past misrepresentations. But we 
do not look for fairness in the columns of our French and 
English contemporaries where the American companies 


are concerned. 





WE have heretofore alluded to the resolution of the 
Anti-Monopoly League, introduced into the State Senate 
by Senator Boyd, alleging certain irregularities in the 
management of life insurance companies, and asking for 
an investigation. It now appears that the League denies 
responsibility for the resolution, and that Senator Boyd 
has derived his inspiration from that irresponsible vessel, 
W. S. Manning. This individual has acquired a reputa- 
tion in connection with life insurance by no means envi- 
able, and the fact that he is identified even remotely with 
this resolution is sufficient warrant for the Insurance Com- 
mittee to throw it into the waste basket. If they could 
follow this by quietly dropping Mr. Manning out of some 
high window they would confer a favor on the general 
public. Even the lobby is tired of Manning. That this 
is not a good season for legislative or lobby “strikes” at 
corporate capital is evident from the little respect hereto- 
fore shown legislative “smelling” committees. Among 
the charges put forth in the Manning-Boyd resolution is a 
statement to the effect that the life companies are in the 
habit of loaning money on insufficient security and for 
stock jobbing operations. In a letter to The Times the 
officers of the Mutual Life resent this insinuation, and say 
that no money is loaned without ample security, and that 
it is done openly and above board to whoever applies and 
can offer such collateral as will insure the loan. In the 
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regular course of business they accumulate large balances, 
and they see no reason why they should leave the money 
in bank when they can secure for their policyholders the 
market rates for money. This business is conducted as 
publicly as that of any bank, and all investments are re- 
ported to the Insurance Superintendent in every annual 
statement. It is reported that an offer has been made, 
since the resolution was introduced, to suppress the in- 
vestigation if the companies would “ put up r $25,000 fora 
“divvy” among the strikers. In this connection the card 
of the officers of the Mutual Life says: 


It is not without a sense of humiliation that any reference to the impu- 
tation as to a resort to dishonorable methods to smother investigation is 
made. It is not true that any engagement, agreement, or promise has been 
made to any person by this company or by any person in its behalf, of any 
benefit or advantage to accrue to any person for any service rendered or 
to be rendered in regard to any proposed investigation into any of the 
affairs of this company. ‘This statement is meant to be as explicit as lan- 
guage can make it. It is true, however, that immediately after the resolu- 
tion providing for an investigation was offered in the Senate, Mr. W. S. 
Manning, the avowed promoter thereof, called at the office of this com- 
pany and desired to see its President, but that officer declined to hold any 
communication with him. 





TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


LTHOUGH the principles of the Tontine system of 
A life insurance are now very generally understood, 
there are difficulties in the methods of its practical oper- 
ation which give rise to misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion, and which may have led to the proposition for an in- 
vestigation recently made in the New York Legislature. 
The popular idea, as indeed explained by the companies’ 
pamphlets, is that each Tontine class forms a separate and 
distinct set of insurers; that the premiums paid by them 
are set apart and invested for the benefit of that class, that 
from these separate funds the expenses and death claims 
of the class are paid, and that at the end of the Tontine 
period the remaining funds are divided among the survivors. 

The above, perhaps, represents the theoretical working of 
a Tontine class of life insurance policies, but in practice it 
becomes necessary to adopt somewhat different methods. 
For example, it is unnecessary and inexpedient to keep a 
separate assets account for each Tontine class, and there- 
fore the funds are held and invested along with the general 
assets of the company. The separation is made, not in the 
assets accounts, but in the liabilities or more strictly in Ton- 
tine dividend accounts, so that the surplus accumulations 
of each Tontine class may separately appear. And even 
in these accounts it is often impracticable to make an ex- 
act separation, nor would it be equitable or profitable to 
do so. In the matter of death claims for instance, it may 
happen that in any one year some Tontine classes may 
experience an extraordinary number of death claims, while 
others may be but lightly affected. The class may not 
be large enough to give a good average for the operation 
of an even and normal mortality. Hence it is usual to 





consider the general mortality and not the particular ex- 
perience of each class in estimating the charges made un- 
der that head. In like manner expenses may also be gen- 
eralized for all the classes, as also gains or losses in the in- 
terest account. The actual separation is made by the as- 
signment of the annual dividends to the members of the 
class, and by the forfeiture of reserve values, by members 
lapsing their policies, for the benefit of their class. It will 
be observed that the method adopted is more convenient 
and more equitable to the general insurer, since it will 
give more uniform results, and will prevent the anomalies 
which might result if each class was strictly kept by itself. 
It might happen that an extraordinary run of bad luck in a 
Tontine class would wipe out the entire surplus and thus 
fail to yield the results anticipated, and which may be ex- 
pected under ordinary circumstances. By making general 
averages as far as is consistent with the plan itself, more 
uniformity and success are secured. Still it is true that 
such a method leaves some opportunity for the violation of 
the contract made with Tontine insurers, who are left in a 
certain degree to the good judgment of officers and to the - 
varying opinions and idiosyncrasies of actuaries as to the 
proper limitations to be put upon any variations from the 
strict performance of the promises made to Tontine pol- 
icyholders. It may well be, however, that any tendency 
to cut down their rights or profits is corrected by the com- 
petition between the Tontine companies and their desire 
to show the best possible results of this plan. From what 
has been already said, it will be manifest that the Tontine 
plan, more than the ordinary plan, requires breadth of 
average, and numbers of insurers in order to produce the 
best results. A very small Tontine class is a gross absur- 
dity. Hence companies attempting to operate. on that 
plan should do so vigorously, and if unsuccessful in ob- 
taining large numbers ought to abandon the plan. 

The proposition that any company can issue a Tontine 
policy is manifestly untrue. Large numbers must be issued 
in each Tontine class to give room for the operation of the 
Tontine principle. If but a few scattering policies are 
issued, the plan is shorn of its essential features, and the 
dividends will only be the ordinary dividends while all the 
disadvantages of forfeiture remain attached to the policy. 
In some of the bankrupt companies this difficulty became 
painfully apparent, and Tontine policies were in no better 
position than others, for although under the conditions of 
the policies a certain amount of surplus should have accu- 
mulated on these policies, such surplus either did not exist 
or had not been accounted for, and so they were left to take 
a percentage on the reserve values, the same as others hold- 
ing ordinary policies. This suggests another reason why 
the Tontine accounts should be properly kept and the sur- 
plus credited to each class as a liability against the com- 
pany. The rights of Tontine policyholders will be best 
preserved by the strictest system of bookkeeping that can 
be applied to it consistent with a due regard to average 
results and the most frequent statement of the condition 
of each Tontine class. Directors and trustees might be 
well employed in looking after these matters, which are 
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not so intricate or recondite as may at first appear, but 
which a little earnest application and patient attention 
would elucidate to the ordinary mind. A large part of the 
dissatisfaction with life insurance consists in the general 
belief that directors do not direct, but devolve their trust 
too largely upon officers and. actuaries, who are ready to 
assume that they only can understand its mysteries. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


A STOCK of non-hazardous goods, easily insured at forty cents, if up- 
town, is now charged one-forty in the dry goods district because of 
steam-cutting of cloth being done upstairs, It is thereby classed as a 
special hazard. 

* meet 

THE rates on “floaters” have been eighty-five cents and one per 
cent until last week, when one and a quarter was charged by several 
English companies, and it seems to be a good time for a concerted 
movement to bring about a still further advance. 


* * * 


ProoFs of loss have been served by the owners of the Lodi Bleachery 
with an apportionment made by themselves. In this the specific in- 
surance pays up to its limit in the various items insured, and the 
blanket policies apply to cover excesses of loss over specific insurance. 
But the companies are not satisfied and the end is not yet. 


# % * 


THE month of January proved a disastrous one for the companies, 
and in continuance of a red-hot December the agency companies have 
experienced sad reverses. It seems to have been a series of aggravat- 
ing fires in every direction and not any single large disaster that made 
the record so bad. Yet the companies generally report an improve- 
ment in rates, and are not disheartened so much as formerly. The 
city business proved profitable. 


WE received from the Secretary of a fire insurance company the 
following request, which, as the reader will doubtless agree, seems to 
be a clever way to go into business, First, get the office, and then 
learn the business. He writes: ‘‘Can you furnish us a table, of some 
kind, showing the expectancies of Fire Companies, or something on 
which we can base our calculations, as compared with the business of 
old and successful Fire Companies,” 

* co oe 

THERE has been some spicy talk in Brooklyn during the past 
week about the transfer of the business of the Brighton Beach Rail- 
way and Hotel to another prominent agency. The rate paid 
in the big hotel seems to have been as variable as Coney Island breezes, 
but the new brokers have courage, capacity and facilities for doing it 
ample justice. Still the gossip about the way the transfer was made is 
quite interesting. 

* # 

MOVEMENT for extending the limits of the Tariff District has taken 
the form of a recommendation from the Committee of Fifteen of the 
Tariff Association, that the Southern limit be Vesey street, and the 
Northern limit Bleecker street, taking in the Chamber street block be- 
tween Broadway and Centre street. There is an amendment pending 
to the report to make the Northerly limit Fourteenth street, and the 
whole question will be decided at the next meeting of the Association on 
Wednesday next, the 21st inst. Out of those propositions it is more 
than likely some agreement will be made which will materially enlarge 
the present district. The importance of the movement lies in the ap- 
plication of the rule of ten per cent commissions, which has become to 
the companies interested a feature almost as valuable as the increase of 
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rates. The companies are learning by experience that to cut off fifteen 
per cent commissions at one blow is equivalent to a very decided ad- 
vance in the rate. The feeling among the companies that it is safe to 
enlarge the boundary of the rated district is almost general, and al- 
though there may be differences of opinion as to the choice of bounda- 
ries, there is none whatever that some extension is wise and expedient. 
The down-town extension is not less important than the one up-town, 
The hardware risks on Chambersand Reade streets, which are being in- 
sured at forty cents (the Russel & Erwin Manufacturing Company for 
example) ought to participate in the advance which the best risks in the 
city only a few blocks distant are compelled to pay. 
* % @ 

WHILE the honorable members of the Tariff Association are dis- 
cussing the question of.extending the boundaries of the tariff district 
would it not be a good idea to draw the line a little farther west, say 
Greenwich street as far north as Franklin street, so as to absorb a few 
of those low-priced and high commission-risks belonging to the whole- 
sale grocery firms, whose brokers place their insurance at thirty cents 
and collect twenty-five per cent commission from their too willing 
victims, the companies. Give the wholesale groceries a lift, gentlemen, 
They will all bear it, and you all know it. 

THE Tariff Companies are wrestling to some extent with the ques- 
tion of branch offices and it is proposed to restrict them or rather the 
power of agents and their commissions. Many of the companies are 
sensitive about these matters and fear that branch offices may become 
a source of evil and trouble at no distant day. The fear is that under- 
handed arrangements may be made in regard to brokerages by which 
some small advantages may be secured. The effort to take in Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, etc., seems to some companies as eminently unwise, as 
there are numerous Hartford, Philadelphia, and English companies with 
local agencies in those cities who are not amenable to the Tariff Asso- 
ciation. Indeed the question in a lesser sense is like that of brokerage. 
The companies better take the chances of evil than try to separate un- 
successfully. 

* * 

A GENERAL agent recently exhibited to us a copy of the daily report 
received by his company on the risk of Messrs. Hood, Denbright & Co., 
of Philadelphia. This is the leading dry goods risk of that city in its 
outward appearance, but the policy is loaded down with privileges (in- 
cluding the right to manufacture ladies’ underwear, put together um- 
brellas and parasols, and do printing for their own use “without 
prejudice”) to such an extent that in reading it we would conclude it 
was a special hazard without doubt. The little joker comes in on 
rate, which in spite of these privileges is but sixty-five cents! Yet this 
is quoted as an advance, and in the daily report it is stated that all the 
leading companies have big lines at that price. The New York rate on 
far less hazardous retail dry goods risks is from one to one and a quarter, 
and this case shows the relative difference in rates in the two cities. 
We should think it was time the high-toned city and agency companies 
in Philadelphia organized a Tariff Association and advanced rates just 
a trifle by way of encouragement to the heathen in this city. 

@ % Ss 

THE Inman pier loss will be greater than at first suspected, owing to 
the numerous losses under floating policies which have since turned up. 
The salvage also will be larger on the goods than at first expected. It 
is understood the United States authorities claim the first lien on the 
saved property, and will sell the same to the highest bidder in order to 
assess the duties. This is a strange proceeding which meets with con- 
siderable opposition from companies interested in losses on outward 
bound merchandise. But aside from this there are many complications 
arising from.the conflict of interest of marine and fire policies, the un- 
seasonableness of the hours of discharging freight through which mer- 
chants were prevented from obtaining custody of their property and 
other questions, which will probably lead to some litigation and the 
shedding of new light on the application of floating policies and the 
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right of shippers and common carriers. It is stated that Messrs. Acker, 
Merrall & Condit have already libelled the steamer “Egypt ” for the 
value of one hundred and fifty casks of oatmeal, discharged from the 
ship, and which were uninsured. Altogether the Inman pier loss is one 
of the prettiest muddles of the season. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





DENVER. 


The Montana Question—Eastern and Western Managers not Agreed in Neutral Ter- 
ritory—An Appeal for Local Boards and a Uniform Tarif—Inadequate Rates in 
Utah—Zion's Co-operative Mercantile Institute—A Dangerous Risk and Unprofit- 
able Rates—Business in Colorado Improving—The Tax on Companies in Lead- 
ville an Outrage—Retaliation Suggested—The New Denver Reservoir—Needed 
Apparatus for the Fire Department. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


THERE seems to be no inclination on the part of Eastern managers to 
accept the invitation of their Pacific brethren in establishing a tariff for 
Montana, Idahoand Utah, These territories are not only the continental 
divide of nation, but the underwriters’ divide. Here, the East and West 
meet ; the two managements come together and fall back on their re- 
spective slopes. The strong backbone of the Western hemisphere be- 
comes the west backbone of insurance. Now, in all good sense, why 
should this be? Are Eastern managers imbued with the idea that they 
know better how to handle a country entirely unknown to them with a 
more correct wield than those who have been acquainted with the country 
and its hazards for years? The expense of doing business in these far-off 
sections is treble what it is in the East. Is there any money in carrying 
on business then at nearly Eastern figures? Are managers so greedy for 
business that they must carry their competition into the wilds of America? 
Now, why not have a tariff for this neutral ground and all live up to it ? 
The results will be recognized at once. Local Boards should be organ- 
ized in every town and a strict adherence to rates maintained. This field, 
although somewhat scattered, is fast becoming settled, and if the pre- 
cedent to begin with is a poor one, what will be the outcome ten years 
hence in an underwriting way? Rates in Utah are too low; take Salt Lake 
City for an example, and one will be surprised at the inadequate rates 
procured. One immense establishment, the Zion’s Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Institute, which is four stories high and covering ground at least roo 
feet by 200 feet, filled with every kind of merchandise, with no division 
walls entire, and well-holes from floor to floor—say nothing of packing 
on each floor—and the rate is one per cent. This concern is the great 
supply house of Mormondom; here one can purchase anything from a 
needle to an anvil. The risk is worth at least 13%. Amount of stock 
carried, about $1,000,000 ; insurance thereon, $500,000, placed in various 
agencies throughout the country. There are other points that need atten- 
tion as well as this city of Latter-Day Saints. Come now, General Man- 
agers, once more tothe breach. Let all come forward with a will and see 
what can be done. Adequate rates must be secured in the Far West as 
well as elsewhere, and in unity there is strength. 

Business throughout Colorado during the year 1882 was no more re- 
munerative than the three years previous. Companies have done much 
better, however, in procuring an increase in rates, owing to the manager 
system under Mr. McClure. The local boards have done good work and 
with but little dissention. The mercantile failures have increased greatly 
over those of 1881; in all, there were 169 failures, representing liabilities 
of $1,260,191, as against $687,479 in 1881. There has not been a corre- 
sponding increase in capital invested, consequently the outlook is not 
any too encouraging. It is a well known commercial axiom that once in 
ten years hard times come upon us, and such being the case, it will re- 
quire unusual labor to keep the insurance eye open day and night. The 
mineral output is rapidly increasing and Colorado will, no doubt, lead 
all other sections for years to come. Some of the mining towns have 
played out to a certain extent, ‘yet new ones spring up constantly. Mill- 
ing interests are doing fairly well and this branch of industry seems to 
steadily advance, 

The tax of 7% per cent imposed upon insurance companies doing 








business in Leadville on their net receipts is an outrage. Companies 
doing business in Leadville have enough to contend with without 
this imposition. There is one sure way of correcting the evil, which is for 
the companies to declare their intention of quitting the town unless a very 
material reduction is made. Leadville must have insurance, and will 
have it at any hazard. The companies have it all in their hands and a 
concerted move will very soon change affairs. 

Quite recently the subject of constructing the much needed reservoir 
for Denver was before the city fathers. The committee appointed to 
meet the Denver Water Company have handed in their report, to which 
was attached the reply given by the water company. The chances now 
for our having an additional supply of water are good. The water com- 
pany have entered into new agreements and when these are carried out 
we will not only have more water, but better facilities for handling fires. 
New and larger mains are to be laid, and where those already laid are in- 
sufficient, others of greater capacity will take their place. It will take 
about six months from the signing of papers to cumplete the contracts 
and it is hoped Denver will have what she has long cried for—more 
water ! 

The Fire Department of Denver needs two more steamers very badly, 
an additional amount of hose should be procured, and more men em- 
ployed. The disbursements for 1882 were only $5507.63, which is a small 
amount for a city of sixty thousand inhabitants, It is hoped immediate 
action in this matter will be had. 

On the 19th of May, 1882, the Palace of Fasion, owned by Frankle & 
Butler, was destroyed by fire in Leadville. At the same fire several 
buildings adjoining were destroyed and one unfortunate burned to death, 
Considerable feeling existed immediately subsequent to the conflagration 
and strong suspicions were cast upon the Hebrew frm. The coroner’s in- 
quest, however, failed to find evidence enough to make any arrests, and 
the matter passed by without further talk. The suspicions of foul play 
were so strong that several of the insurance companies deemed it advisable 
to await further information before settling. The total amount of insur- 
ance was $56,300, divided among American and French companies. 
Several adjustors were upon the ground, and after making a meagre ex- 
amination of the true inwardness of things, concluded it was cheaper to 
pay than to resist, and await for “murder to out.” The companies that 
took the latter ground have been awarded for their determination—to 
fight a rotten case—the pleasure of having the Butler of the firm and four 
others arrested and put under $85,000 bonds. The two counts brought 
against them by the Grand Jury were for arson and murder. The evidence 
produced was of the most damaging and straightforward character, such 
that it will be hard for the Hebrew brethren to get around. As an outcome 
of the indictment, parties owning property adjoining the Palace of 
Fasion have sued for damage to the extent of $68,500 and the ‘‘ returns” 
are not all in yet. So much for standing on firm ground and fighting a 
case that was black in its surroundings from the commencement. 

The recent cold snap found many of our towns without any protection 
against disastrous fires. The water supply in several places ran short 
and what little there was was of no avail, as most of the mains were frozen 
up. Central City suffered more than probably any town in Colorado, 
The water obtained for domestic purposes is gathered from various 
springs about two miles from town, wells being an unknown quantity in 
the granite hills about. This supply was entirely cut off, and Adam’s ale 
commanded one dollar per barrel, or ten cents per bucket, and little to be 
had at that. Water mains and pipes were frozen up, and the fire supply 
completely gone. In a few instances, pipes buried six feet under ground 
were found frozen tight. Had a fire ensued during this great want of 
water, little would have remained of the business portion. Quite a num- 
ber of ludicrous things happened, among which were Good Templars 
begging for water, only to find disappointment, and in necessity resort to 
‘valley tan.” It is to be hoped that this experience will urge the popu- 
lation of Central and Blackhawk to commence immediate operations for 
a permanent and never-failing supply. It has been the brag of many Col- 
orado towns that their water supply was such that rates should be reduced 
at least one-half. The majority of these same towns have had the great- 
est streak of luck imaginable. Let a fire get a good start in some of 
them and, waterworks or no waterworks, the whole place will be wiped 
out of existence. Rates are none too high as they are, and a move down- 
ward would be senseless. 

The recent disaster at Milwaukee has brought to the notice of our City 
Fathers the necessity of examining our large buildings with a view of as- 
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certaining the appliances at hand for the escape of persons in case of fire. 
The new Fire Marshal, the captains of the fire companies, and our worthy 
Manager Mr. McClure have been busy at work making thorough investi- 
gations, and will continue the same until every building needing inspec- 
tion has been visited. Mr. McClure, as Manager of the Denver Board of 
Underwriters, has done an immense amount of work since taking charge 
of his office. No man could perform more, or attend more faithfully to 
his duties than has Mr. McClure. Those that have had complaints to 
make, always find him pleasant and congenial at the same time deter- 
mined in his decisions. 

_ The 4tna Fire of Denver—which by the way is ‘‘ snide” in every re- 
spect—is endeavoring to secure business by representing to the unsophis- 
ticated that the company is a branch of that grand old company of the same 
name in Hartford. Nothing better than this could be expected of such 
an abortion as the Atnaof Denver. It was slunk into existence and will 
slink out in due time. Another company of the same stripe, the Queen 
City Fire of Denver, has hung out its shingle on Lawrence street, and is 
ready for Eastern brokers or anyone desiring a policy with bladder 
attached. 

The Pueblos seem to have more than their supply of fires. Hardly a 
week passes but one or two buildings go up in smoke. Since the late 
cold snap severe winds have been blowing nearly every day, and it isa 
wonder that no more heavy fires have occurred than there have, South 
Pueblo is a conglomerate mess of old rickety rows and fine brick and 
stone buildings, as is also the western portion of Pueblo property. Too 
much care cannot be exhibited in passing on business from the portion 
named. 

J. E. Bates has moved his office down to Lawrence street and is now 
situated in the most commodious and pleasant office in Denver. By the 
way, Lawrence street is becoming the La Salle street of Denver. There 
are now four agencies on the street. George E. Crater, still remains at 
the old stand on Holiday street, where he has represented the tna and 
“Old N. A.,” for the last sixteen years. Cobb, Winne & Co., remain in 
their conspicious office in Tabor Block, while A. Sweeney holds out at 
the old place. Chittenden, Porter and Halleck are pushing things in 
their Lawrence street office and increasing their business each month. 

QUARTZ, 
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TORONTO. 


Water Works Improvements Proposed—More Street Mains Wanted—Severe Fire 
Losses in Canada Last Year—An Epidemic of Hotel Fires—What Should be 
Done to Protect Life in Them—The National Fire Insurance Company of Ire- 
land Enters Canada—Prominent Underwriters Selected as Agents—The Great 
Ice Carnival—Life Insurance Competition—Insurance Legislation in Ontario. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
In the recent election for Mayor the polling was very close and the re- 
turns having been called in question an official re-count is being made, 
and though the candidate who has been declared elected has taken his 


seat it is quite possible he may not retain it. In Mayor Boswell’s address 
to the Council he congratulates them upon the passing of the water-works 
by-law, which will enable the city to lay larger mains on several business 
streets, and urges upon the City Fathers the necessity of another engine 
to supply the deficiency in pumping capacity, which is so patent to any 
sensible mind, and which finds illustration whenever there is a fire of any 
magnitude, as was exemplified a few days ago when what is known as 
Taylor’s Safe Works was burned and damage to the extent of about $20,- 
000 inflicted. The failure of the pressure was very evident and excited 
much comment. 

The representatives of the various companies ought to keep this matter 
constantly before the minds of property holders, and as one of their num- 
ber is an Alderman, and therefore ‘‘inside the ring,” the City Council 
ought to be constantly reminded of the necessity of an adequate pressure, 
to prevent a conflagration. As the Alderman referred to represents 
one of the strongest and largest English companies, and one which carries 
a very large business in Toronto, he may be supposed to be sufficiently 
alive to the danger of which we are treating, and if so, as an honest rep- 
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resentative of the city, it is his duty to urge this question of adequate preg. 
sure energetically and constantly upon the city government. 

The fire referred to is the only one of any importance which has occur. 
red in Toronto very lately, but it will be very unwelcome to the companies 
interested coming so early in the year. Last year was what may justly be 
termed disastrous in Canada, as there were a good many large fires, and 
as a fitting wind-up we had a fire in a rolling mill in Montreal which ran 
up into the thousands, and one in Hamilton in a stove works which cost 
the companies interested something over $20,000. Thus the East balanced 
the West, and prevents unkind comparisons. 

The hotel fire which occurred in Pembroke, Ont., and to which I re- 
ferred in my last, seemed to be the forerunner of disaster in this particular 
class of risk, and although Canada has not suffered further in this direc. 
tion, there seems to have been an epidemic in hotel fires in the United 
States during the last few weeks, with loss of life in each case. The Mil- 
waukee horror was followed by the fire at the Planter’s, in St. Louis, and 
later still by the burning of the Quincy House, Quincy, IIl., and the ques- 
tion of hotel fires has become what a leading English statesman would 
call “a question within the range of practical politics,” and our newspa- 
pers teem with articles and letters on the subject, and what modes of fire 
escape should be provided. Some suggest the provision of ladders from 
each window, others a rope with hook attached to be provided for each 
window; but the efforts of landlords is directed largely to preventing escape 
by windows except when there is a fire, and it will require a genius to 
invent an escape for use in case of fire of which the impecunious boarder 
could not avail himself when called upon to “settle up.” 

Our hotels in Toronto are well provided with means of escape in case 
of fire, and regular night watchmen to prevent fires or extinguish them 
when they break out before any serious headway can be gained. 

Notwithstanding the serious losses which have attended the business of 
Insurance during the last two years we are tohave another British com- 
pany to increase the competition and join in the race for ‘*‘ small profits 
with quick returns.” The returns in this case, though, are to the assured, 
and they are not only quick returns but large ones, as the stockholders 
will find out when the annual statements are issued. The new comer is 
neither English nor Scotch, but a veritable Irishman in the person of the 
National of Ireland, and the general agent selected is Hugh Scott, one 
of our best underwriters, and the presiding genius over the Queen City 
Insurance Company, a Mutual Fire, and one or two Marine Companies, 
and with him is to be associated L. C. Boult, late manager of the British 
American. The head office is to be in Montreal, and we shall lose not 
only a good insurance man from our midst, but also one of the most gen- 
ial and pleasant gentlemen engaged in the profession. We tender the 
new company a-welcome, and wish the new firm every success, while 
wondering how his local companies can spare Mr. Scott or what will be- 
come of them after he has gone. 

The annual meeting of the Toronto Board of Fire Underwriters was to 
have taken place last week, but was postponed on account of the Winter 
Carnival in Montreal, which appears to have absorbed the interests of our 
Underwriters to the exclusion of all else. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at, as this is the first thing of the kind attempted in Canada, and the Mon- 
trealers have gone in for making it a success. I see ice-houses in your 
vicinity are not considered very choice risks, but the ice palace in Mon- 
treal is a good risk even at a low rate, 

The Confederation Life of this city, is having’a hard road to travel just 
now, but manager MacDonald appears to be equal to the occasion, and 
has met in single combat the Chief of the Canada Life, Mr. Ramsay of 
Hamilton. These gentlemen have chosen the weapon which is said to be 
mightier than the sword, and the last stroke from the weapon defending 
the Confederation Life is a very doughty one. The fact is, competition is 
very keen among the life companies, and in such a small field as Canada 
presents there is a good deal of stepping on one another’s corns. 

The Ontario House is now in session, and the Government have intro- 
duced a new Insurance bill, which reached its second reading last night. 
Its interest is chiefly local, but clauses two and fourteen are the only im- 
portant features of the bill, and will not be insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment if there is much opposition developed against them. The second 
clause, requiring a deposit of $50,000 from any life or accident company 
organizing under the Ontario law, should be retained, as it would prevent 
any mushroom concerns from springing up at a moment’s notice. The 
companies are busy at their head offices preparing the annual statement 
for the Dominion Government, and each company is anxious to learn 
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how hard its neighbor has been hit; for misery loves company. and the 

misery following upon heavy losses will have plenty of ‘‘ company” for the 

departed year 1882. MapLe Lear. 
Toronto, February 8, 1883. 





ALBANY. 


W. S. Manning's Speech Before the Senate Insurance Committee—Anti-Monopoly 
L. E. Chittenden Speaks a Good Word for the Life Companies and Leaves 
Mr. Manning in the Cold—The Life Companies First Hauled Over the Coals 
and Then Follows an Arraignment of the Insurance Department—The First 
Insurance Bill Approved—Excepting Mutual Beneficiary Associations in the 
General Corporation Tax Law—Bills Reported by the Assembly Insurance 
Committee—The Tontine System of the New York Life. 


[From Our OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Tue principal event of interest in the insurance line since my last 
letter is the meeting of the Senate Insurance Committee and the speech 
delivered before it by W. S. Manning, of whom THE SPecTaTor has heard 
before. The speech was an elaboration of the preamble to the resolution 
sent to Senator Boyd, and was much more mild towards the great 
life insurance companies than was expected. In truth, it was aimed at 
the Insurance Department more than at the companies. Whatever wrong 
there is in the management of the companies was principally charged to 
the Department. The speech was long, and plainly had taken much time 
and search of the annual reports of the Insurance Departments to prepare. 
It exhibited just sufficient knowledge of life insurance management to dis- 
tort facts and make transactions that are creditable to companies appear 
as discreditable and wrong. There was just enough tact displayed in 
coloring his data to make a presentation in a form so plausible to the 
novice in insurance as to make his charges appear to them serious and 
calculated to arouse the suspicion of the average legislator. It was to 
that extent dangerous. Let alone among honest men, who have some 
knowledge of the insurance business, and his story, with all its sophistries, 
would have no prejudicial effect against the management of the compa- 
nies. On the other hand, if told to men who are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make raids, the tale of Manning was just sufficient to whet their 
appetites and direct their efforts in that channel. It is the latter gauge 
and estimate of the Senate Committee that induced the presentation of the 
speech and the distortion of facts as he did. 

It appears that Manning did not make all the speeches before the Com- 
mittee. The original resolution for an investigation of life insurance 
companies was presented in the name of anti-monopoly. L. E.Chittenden, 
who was in town, in connection with the report of the Committee on 
Corners and Futures, also appeared before the Insurance Committee and 
made a speech. He informed the Committee that he was high up in the 
anti-monoply organizations, being one of the officers of the original league, 
the father of all the other leagues, and that this move against life insur- 
ance did not originate with the anti-monopoly league, and was not a part 
of the purposes of their organization. They only considered the actions 
of public corporations, such as secured the right of eminent domain from 
the people. Insurance companies did not belong to that class, but were 
more in the nature of private corporations, therefore, did not come within 
the scope of the purposes of the anti-monopoly leagues. If the Commit- 
ee considered the question raised, he insisted that they should not 
treat it as a measure of the anti-monopolists. This was giving Mr. 
Manning a slap before he commenced. He had pretended that he had se- 
cured the approval of one of the anti-monopoly leagues to his scheme of 
investigation and up to that point claimed to be acting in behalf of and in 
the name of anti-monopoly. After Mr. Chittenden’s brief remarks Mr. 
Manning was compelled to hoist his true colors and announce that he in- 
Stigated the resolution and was at the bottom of the movement demanding 
an investigation. It did not require that admission to have the fact 
known that he was behind of all there was to the movement. The 
Manning ear marks were too distinct from the very outset to leave any 
doubt in the minds of those familiar with Albany affairs. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Manning’s speech, he having arraigned the 
Insurance Department, Deputy Superintendent McCall produced several 
letters of Mr, Manning, in some of which he tried to use the Department 











for his personal purposes, the others being threatening letters to a com- 
pany in Connecticut, in which the threat is made by Mr. Manning to have 
it excluded from business in this State if it does not comply with his de- 
mands. These letters were troublesome characters and Manning com- 
plained to the Committee about their production, declaring that it was a 
personal insult to him to allow them to be brought in. It was plain to 
some of the others present that a personal insult to him was out of the 
question. 

The first point of Manning’s speech was that the insurance laws clearly 
defines the kind of securities in which insurance companies are permitted 
to invest and clearly prevents them from investing in any kind of secur- 
ities other than specified, also confines their investment in real estate to 
such as may be required for office purposes. That point is taken as a 
test to show that the life companies have violated trusts by erecting large 
buildings in excess of the needs of the companies and, therefore, must be 
investigated. 

The next point is that the companies to escape from the unprofitable 
and illegal investment of their funds, have adopted the plan of loaning 
on collaterals, in the form known as call loans. He then asserted that 
the majority of the stocks on which loans were thus made, the companies 
are prohibited by law from purchasing, and that this makes them Wall 
street speculators, and in this connection, declares the insurance man- 
agers more dangerous than Vanderbilt or Gould, and therefore wants an 
investigation. With the exception of the allusions to the bonuses and 
extra allowances to officers, which was investigated in 1877, the fore- 
going are all the points brought against life insurance*companies direct. 
He had, it is true, several platitudes and used several figures of speech, 
in trying to impress upon the committee the enormity of the offense that 
he had discovered, but it was only the decoration of the foregoing points. 
All the balance of his speech was an arraignment of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

He commenced the arraignment of the Insurance Department, by saying 
that it is only necessary to glance at the record of the inglorious adminis- 
tration of George W. Miller, followed by O. F. Chapman, the two Smythes, 
William and John, F. the former advising companies to fix up their 
assets for presentation, in order to head off a demand for examin- 
ation. The latter making examinations for consideration, and making 
the value and strength of the certificate according to the size of the fee 
paid. And last, we have now an exhibition of senility, with a proper 
consideration of a fair distribution of official patronage, and a total blind- 
ness to the transaction of insurance officials in the administration of their 
affairs. All the events of Smythe’s administration, brought out by the in- 
vestigation of the Senate, were elaborated upon and an argument made, 
which, if it hadgany point at all, was for the abolition of the Insurance 
Department, for it was in support of the declaration that the public were 
much safer in making their own selection of companies then they were 
in relying upon the delusive certificates of the Department. 

There were twelve charges and specifications in his speech, put in the 
form, “I charge,” and these were principally against the Department, 
most of them citing in the specifications the points in the charges against 
Smythe during his term. The present Superintendent coming in for man- 
ipulation of patronage, and giving plans to favorites, and also in connec- 
tion with the placing of the Knickerbocker Life into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The difficulty on the latter point seems to be, that the Superin- 
tendent did not notify Manning that he intended to have a receiver ap- 
pointed. 

What the Committee will do in regard to the matter is not known. It 
can hardly be possible that it will give the charges of Manning the dig- 
nity of an investigation. If the Committee does, it ought to attach to the 
resolution a proviso, that each life insurance company, shall furnish the 
Committee with a copy of every letter received by the company or any of 
its officers from Manning in the last ten years. If their production don’t 
satisfy the Committee and the Senate that there is something beside the 
public good in this new raid, then nothing will convince them. 

The first insurance bill approved this year, is the act to repeal the law 


,of 1881, prohibiting courts from entertaining jurisdiction of suits of ac- 


tions on insurance policies in certain cases. This bill was signed last 
Thursday, and the law of 1881, passed to head off and postpone claims 
against the Knickerbocker Life has ceased to exist. 

No additional insurance bills have been introduced since my last letter, 
except that Senator Koch has introduced a bill to amend the general cor- 
poration tax law, in which he proposes to except from the taxes therein im- 
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posed, the same as life insurance companies are excepted all the mutual 
beneficiary association, whose funds, for to benefit members and their 
families, is made up entirely of contributions of the members and the ac- 
cumulation thereon. 

J. W. Higgins’ bill, to amend the act of 1881, to regulate the charges of 
Marine Insurance on the bonds of the State, has passed the Assembly. 

The Assembly Committee on Insurance, reported four bills on last 
Thursday. They were the department four per cent valuation bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Maher, of Albany ; Mr. Haggerty’s bill regulating the ap- 
pointment of, and the fees of receivers; the bill of M. C,. Murphy, 
amending the general life insurance act of 1853, to help the casuality com- 
panies ; and Mr. Johnson’s bill, amending the charter of the Westchester 
Fire Insurance Company. 

The Senate Committee has made no further reports. 

The investigation of the Tontine system of the New York Life Com- 
pany did not get under way after all. The Committee, after deciding to 
investigate it, did not obtain authority to send for persons and papers, and 
no witnesses have been formally sent for, 

The mutual benefit associations are understood to be preparing a bill 
for introduction in regard to incorporating societies for their purposes. 

DEACON. 

ALBANY, February 12, 1883. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The German of Freeport. 


ANOTHER company has reached that desirable distinction—a millionaire. 
The German Insurance Company of Freeport, Illinois, has steadily gained in 
popularity, until to-day it points with pride to assets amounting to $1,185,979. 
During the past five years it has been making money very rapidly, considering 
the depression in rates. 
The following table will give a better idea of the growth of its business than can 
be expressed in words : 








Expendi- 


Income. 
tures. 


Assets. 








$864,468 
529,827 
3941394 
235.408 
191,976 


$1,185,979 
933,014 
740,407 
585.482 
439,576 


406,497 
296,638 
218,833 
159,649 











The company’s statement shows their percentage of loss to be much below the 
average, being only thirty per cent last year, while their interest received on invest- 
ments is above the average. Their business is largely among the honest, reliable 
German farmers in the West, and well scattered as is evidence by the number of 
policies issued, which last year numbered over 50,000. 

The success of the company is in no small degree due to the energy and business 
ability of its officers. The President, M. Hettinger, is a banker and an able finan- 
cier, while F. Gund, the popular Secretary, keeps his end—the underwriting end 
—well up, as a study of the company’s statement in our advertising columns will 
show. 


Coasting Steamers Not Restricted to the Ordinances of 
Municipalities. 
On February 6, Judge Dyer decided an important test case that has been 
pending in the United States District Court before a jury upward of a week, and 
is still on trial. The suit referred to is brought by the Phoenix Insurance Company 
and W. I. Crandall against the Goodrich Transportation Company, to recover 
damages for the burning of a structure in Green Bay, that is said indirectly to have 
been caused by a spark from the propeller Oconto. The structure burned was the 
property of W. I. Crandall, and situated about sixty feet from the Fox river, which 
is navigated by boats of the Goodtich Company. On Sept. 20, 1880, a building 
near the river caught fire, it is alleged, through a spark from the propeller Oconto, 
and the flames devastated half a mile of territory, destroying sixty buildings. The 
structure owned by Crandall was the seventeenth that caught fire. The principal 
points involved are whether the Goodrich Transportation Company are liable for 
damages by fire toa structure situated at a point remote as Crandall’s was from the 
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river navigated by the steamer, and whether the ordinance of the city of Gieen Bay 
requiring steamboats to carry permanent spark-catchers on their smoke-stacks js 
valid to the extent that it can be enforced against steam craft navigating waters 
outside of the municipal jurisdiction and which make transient landings at the city 
wharves. Judge Dyer ruled that steamers navigating the waters of the lakes and 
rivers of the United States are not restricted to the laws and ordinances of muni- 
cipalities ; that in the case of the propeller Oconto the testimony shows that she had 
left the port of Green Bay and was proceeding up the river to Depere in th: navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and that she was therefore beyond the jurisdic. 
tion of the ordinance of the city requiring her to carry a permanent spark catcher, 
The judge intimated that he did not feel inclined to decide to what extent the 
ordinance might apply to ferry-boats and other steamers engaged in local traffic, as 
this question was not involved in the present trial; but there could be no ques- 
tion that thecity government of Green Bay could not impose upon coasting steamers 
a requirement to carry spark-catchers as a safeguard against fires. This ruling of 
Judge Dyer virtually renders the ‘plaintiffs powerless to recover damages, and in- 
sures a verdict for the defendants. 





The A:tna Life Insurance Company. 


WE have before us the thirty-third annual statement of the A%tna Life 
Insurance Comany of Hartford, which shows a marked increase of business during 
the past year. It is one of the best the company has ever published. This com- 
pany began business in 1850. At present its assets amount to $28,102,866, which 
consists mainly of cash, United States and other first-class bonds an loans on 
existing policies at about a third of their face value. Great caution and good judg- 
ment in the management of this company’s affairs has given it a histo.y which can 
stand comparison with any competition. During its career it has paid to policy- 
holders the enormous amount of $49,160,19r. The following shows the progress 
made by the tna Life Insurance Company the past year in its several depart- 
ments: A gain in membership of 1565; a gain in market valucs of $69,617.25; 
a gain in interest receipts of $96,685.19 ; a gain in premium receip's of $127,981.10; 
a gain in income of $224,656.29; a gain in surplus of $230,280.68; a gain in assets 
of $1,047,002.03 ; a gain in new business of $1,317,845.00; a gain in amount of in- 
surance of $3,156,435.00. The following named gentlemen conuprises its officers: 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, President; J. C. Webster, Vice-Preside it; J. L. English, 
Secretary; H. W. St. John, Actuary; and Gurdon W. Russell, M.D., Consulting 
Physician. 





The Phenix Mutual Life and Mr. Ellis’ Heirs. 


UnpEeRWoop & Son, attorneys, at Indianapolis, have undertaken, by 
threatening attachment on the moneys in that State belonging to the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., to compel the company to 
pay in full its policy upon the life of William R. Ellis, deceased. The attorneys claim 
that the policy was for the benefit of the children of the deceased, and that when 
they asked the payment the company offered considerably less than the amount, 
and told the heirs if they did not sign receipts in full they would have to sue for the 
remainder. The following are the facts of the case as related by F. S. Folsom, gen- 
eral agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life : 


Some fifteen or sixteen years ago W. R. Ellis, then of La Fayette. Ind., took a 
$5000 policy in the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. When ! succeeded 
to the management of the business in 1867 I found this policy on our looks. This 
policy was written when the company was doing business on the half note plan and 
premiums were paid one-half by note. Premiums were always promptly paid with- 
out questions. Somewhere about 1875 or'76 Mr. Ellis wrote me, making inquiry 
about the notes as to what disposition was made of them when the policy came to 
be a claim. I wrote him that, as the company was making a uniform dividend of fifty 
per cent, which was equal to the note, that at death the dividends were anticipated 
and as paar dividends paid as there were outstanding notes, therefore the notes were 
surrendered and full face of policy paid, less any interest on account of rotes. In 1879 
Mr. Ellis, for want of money to pay his premium next due, surrende ed $1000 of 
said $5000 policy tothe company and used its value to pay future pren iums on the 

. A new policy was issued for and new notes given of forr:er dates for 
four-fifths of the amounts of the old notes—old notes surrendered at that time. The 
company were not giving away their assets any more by way of returnin ; the notes, 
but deducted them from the amounts of the claims, as the policies had slways pro- 
vided for these notes as liens on the my Mr. Ellls, at the time and before this 
change orreduction of policy was made, was informed that all notes, if not , aid before 
by the assured, would be deducted from the amount ofthe policy when it c me to bea 
chien. A copy of this statement to Mr. Ellis I have. This, at the time, was all 
satisfactory to Mr. Ellis. nae pes now unusual transpired until Mr. E lis’ death. 
Proofs of death were submitted and accepted by the company. When the claim 
fell due a draft, payable to Mr. Ellis’ estate was drawn by the company and sent to 
me, together with the notes, deducting the amount of the notes due on iccount of 
premiums on said policy from the amount of the policy. The heirs refu ed to ac- 
cept the adjustment. ti held this dratt for about sixty days and return¢d it to the 
home office. I heard nothing more of the matter until the beginning of this week, 
when Thomas Underwood & Son, as attorneys for the Ellis heirs, served notice on 
me to pay over to the company no moneys in my hands belonging to the company, 
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as they were going to bring suit for the collection of the claim and for a receiver for 
the company. es 

has never refused payment and has been ready and willing to pay, 
Rs pages ry be why the pom Should give the heirs of Mr. Ellis two or p om 
hundred dollars of the assets without consideration. Certainly, as a policyholder of 
the company I object, as I know of no reason wa the Ellis heirs should be entitled 
to those notes without paying the amount due thereon, any more than a member 
that paid his premiums in fu would be entitled to a like amount from the treasury 
of the company withvut a consideration. There has been some correspondence be- 
tween Ellis’ heirs and the company, relative to this claim, with which I am not 
familiar. The company is in the right and if the officers do not protect the trust 
and not give aw:y the assets they should be brought to an account. I have written 
this at length that you might have all the facts. It is all simply this; the Ellis heirs 
will not accept payment of the policy and allow the notes given for premiums de- 
ducted. The company is ready to pay and has tendered ane in that way, 
hence the bulldozing. Yours truly, E. S. FoLsom, Manager. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Tue Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company in its thirty-seventh 
annual statement, presents an array of figures which clearly indicate what that 
great company is doin;;, The splendid progress of this company during the past 
year, is noticable to all acquainted with its history. In 1882, the assets of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life ariounted to $50,258,785. During the past year they have in- 
creased over six million dollars, and now aggregate $56,537,184. Its total income 
for 1882, was $7,759,091, nd its total expenditures aggregate $6,364,812, of which 
$5,309,494 consisted of payments to policyholders. Accomplished underwriters 
and capable business men gzide this company’s operations. It has the full con- 
fidence of the public, for its maragers are men of integrity, and the history of the 
company is known to be untarnished. Its officers are Colonel J. L. Green, Pres- 
ident; John M. Taylor, Secretary; William G. Abbott, Assistant Secretary ; 
Daniel H. Wells, Actuary; and Elisha Risley, Superintendant of Agencies. The 
prospects are that this company will have an eminently successful experience dur- 
ing the current year. 





Legislation in Illinois. 


THROUGH our Chicago correspondent and from other friends we have re- 
ceived a number of bills introduced in the Illinois Legislature last week. Mr. 
Clinton introduced a bill to regulate the liabilities of fire insurance companies in 
paying damages to the amount insured. This is a correction of a bill introduced 
by him two weeks ago, and he intends, he says, to push it for all it is worth. Mr. 
Parish introduced a bill relating to the deposits of foreign marine insurance com- 
panies, which is simply a copy of the new rule law. Both of these bills have been 
referred to the Insurance Committee. 

The following is the text of a billintroduced by Mr. Mason and referred to the 
Insurance Committee. We deem it of sufficient importance to reproduce : 


A BILL 


For an act to protect persons interested in policies of life insurance. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the le of the State of Illinois represented in the 

General Assembly. That every policy issued upon the life of, and delivered to any 
person in this State, by any life insurance company shall contain conditions ex 
pressed in the following language : 
_ I. When after two full annual premiums shall have been paid on this policy, 
it shall cease or become void solely by the non-payment of any premium when due, 
its entire net reserve by the American Experience Mortality ond interest at four per 
cent yearly, less any indebtedness to the company on this policy shall be applied by 
the company as a single premium at the companies’ rates, published and in force at 
this date, either frst to the purchase of non-participating term insurance for the full 
amount insured by this policy, or second upon the written application by the owner 
of this policy, and the surrender thereof to said company within three months of such 
non-payment of premium, to the Fo pone of a non-participating paid up policy pay- 
able at the time, this policy would be payable if continued in Se Both kinds of 
insurance aforesaid will be subject to the same conditions, except as to payment of 
premiums, as to those of this policy. 

No part, however, of such term insurance shall be due or payable unless satis- 
factory proofs of death be furnished to the company within one year after death, and 
if death shall occur within three years after such non-payment of premium and 
during such term of insurance, there shall be deducted from the amount the sum of 
all the premiums that would have become due on this policy if it had continued in 
force. (In endowment policies the following must be added to the above: If the 
reserve be more than enough to purchase temporary insurance as aforesaid to the 
end of the endowment term, the excess shall be applied to the purchase of pure 
endowment insurance, payable at the end of the term, if the insured be then living. 

3. After three years from the date hereof, if the premiums on this policy seit 
be duly paid at the time and place and in the manner herein stipulated, the liability 
of this company under this policy shall not be disputed. 

4, At the end of five years hom the date hereof, or at the end of each year 
thereafter, this policy ——- been in force the entire period or periods, this com- 
pany will pay a cash value therefor of not less than ninety per cent of its entire net 
reserve, according to the American Experience Mortality, and interest at four per 
cent yearly, together with any dividends that may stand to the credit of the policy, 
Said cash value to be paid at its said office upon the surrender hereof within thirty 
days after the end of either such period, this policy to be first released and dis- 

arged to the satisfaction of said company. 

SEC. 2. This act shall not apply to any corporations contemplated by Section 31 of 
an act entitled ‘‘ An Act Concerning Corporations,” approved April 8, 1872, nor to 
en ene term life policies to run not more than ten years originally issued 
,_ SEC. 3. Conditions (1) and (3) of Section r, of this act shall not apply to Tontine 
insurance during the Tontine period reference being had to Tontine policies as is- 





sued during the year of 1882, by the ‘‘ Equitable Life Insurance Society of the 
United States,” ‘‘’The New York Life Insurance Company,” and ‘‘ The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company "’ or other Tontine policies that may here- 
after be issued by these or other companies containing substantially the Tontine 
features in the policies of said companies og | named herein. 

Sec. 4. Within thirty days after the passage of this act it shall be the duty of 
the auditor of public accounts to forw: a copy of the same to every life insur- 
ance company permitted to do business in this State, requesting conformity there- 
with, and every company neglecting or refusing to comply with terms and con- 
ditions of this after it shall have taken effect, shall be prohibited from issuing poli- 
cies upon the lives of and delivering the same to persons in this State. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the first day of July, 1883. Any act or 
parts of acts conflicting with this act are hereby led. A bill was introduced in 
the Illinois Legislature, February roth, to compel insurance companies to give a 
bond to be approved by the Auditor of the State and to be renewed every four 

ears. This applies equally to local companies and to agents and toohese doing 
in the policies of foreign companies. It is provided that —_ person having cause 
of action against any person or association giving such bond may bring suit in the 
name of the ae against the company and the sureties of the bond in the same 
action, and the judgment shall be binding upon the principal and sureties alike. 
This bond is evidently designed to take the place of the deposit at present re- 
quired by law, and is also designed to reach the ~ oy of foreign companies sur- 
reptitiously doing business in this State on a fraudulent basis. 





The Underwriters’ Association of the South. 


THE twelfth annual meeting of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
South was called to order in New Orleans, at 12.30 o'clock, on February 3. There 
were about fifty members present. Major Hutson Lee, the President occupied 
the Presiding Chair. A 

Members of the New Orleans Board present were invited to the floor, and a 
delegation from the Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, was warmly wel- 
comed by the Association. The delegation consisted of J. M. De Camp, George 
V. Hayes and Col. George W. Neff. , 

President Lee then delivered his annual address,jwhich we print somewhat con- 


densed, as follows: 
ADDRESS OF MAJOR LEE. 


Underwriting in the Southern field, embracing as it does, every variety of enter- 
prise and diversity of hazard, calls for the best obtainable talent, and there is no 

eater incentive to improvement and advance in the profession we have 

an that attrition of ideas incident to our annual meetings. We feel assured that 
ability, integrity and fidelity are as readily recognized and appreciated in one pro- 
fession.as in any other, and while there may be some “crow — i at the foot of 
the insurance ladder, there is always room ae at the fof. agent who pre- 
pares himself for a position on the topmost round will, as surely reach it as the one 
who finds himself fortuitously there without the necessary qualifications to maintain 
the elevation, will assuredly be displaced. 

Since our last meeting, gentlemen, the course of the life of our members has 
been diverted by no startling or unusual occurrences. ‘The ravages of the fire fiend 
have afforded ample sco r exercising the po features of our calling, 
and many a distressed fellow-mortal has had cause to bless the provision made by 
Insurance Companies to alleviate his misfortunes. Hard work, dreary journeys, 
uncomfortable quarters and unreasonable demands, have fallen to our lot, and 
worse still, that an into the baser phases of humanity which meets 
the adjuster at every turn. e need fresh supplies of the ‘ milk of human kind- 
ness,” to prevent our natures being soured and our dispositions rendered un- 
charitable. 


The artillery of the Old National Board is still in position, but its guns are 


_ spiked. The infantry of ‘‘ The United Underwriters in America” stand massed 


from results in our Southern field, they are short of 
ammunition, and refuse to ‘‘ charge bayonets.” ‘‘‘he Southern Union,” after a 
hard fight, has withdrawn from the field and disbanded its forces. ‘* The Associ- 
ated Underwriters of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida,” although well equipped 
and officered (mostly by Majors, I bellovel seems never to have been mustered 
into service. 

The bleaching bones of State Boards may be found in almost e State in our 
jurisdiction, and most strongly attest the ephemeral nature of their existence. 
moralization ran right over our fair land, despite the heroic efforts of our honored 
elder sister of the Northwest, seconded, although but feebly, by the Underwriters’ 
Association of the South, and it seems almost impossible to advance the standard 
of ‘‘ reform of evil practices,” ‘* higher education in our profession" and “‘adequate 
rates for the risks assumed."" It was when companies, on account of these many 
failures, began to despair of ever seeing the dawn of a better day in our Southern 
field, and the cry, as of old, was heard all over our land, ‘‘ Who will show us any 
good,” that the Southeastern Tariff Association was formed. 

Born of the necessities of the many, approved and supported by the unanimous 
voice and co-operation of the field men, it immediately commanded the con- 
fidence of the companies themselves, and as the exponent of the wishes of those 
companies, it is doing a glorious work in the States of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. The sixty odd companies doing business in this 
Territory are working like a band of brothers, and we are all under lasting obliga- 
tions to the officers and executive committee for a wonderful improvement in 
Southern underwriting. All of the benefits it has secured, gentlemen, are ours, 
and if we value our own interests and those of the companies we represent, we will 
extend to this association a cheerful compliance with its requirements and unstinted 
aid and countenance in advancing its high aims. The true secret of its suc- 
cess thus far is that it only claims to be the mouth-piece of the compani 
selves, and as such it uld embrace our entire Southern field in its jurisdiction. 
As long as we are true to ourselves, gentlemen, and to each other, and as lon 
as the companies themselves realize the vital necessity, and manifest benefits 
this alliance, no such word as “fail” can threaten the Southeastern Tariff As- 
sociation. 7 ~ ~ ~ * 7 ~ ~ 7 7 ‘ * ? * - 

Gentlemen, I beg you will pardon my saying that no organized body can be ex- 

ted to succeed nits rete aeey ay each and every member manifests an 
Interest in its welfare. It requires accretion of all the little rills to form the 
mighty river, and it requires that every member of this association should do his 


in heavy columns, but, judgin 


part in securing its prosperity. Very few officers are blessed with that commanding 
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ability which will enable them to successfully carry on an enterprise without the co- 
operation of the members, and, in most cases, when this co-operation and personal 
interest is wanting, the enterprise fails. Fails not for want of proper object and 
laudable aim, perhaps, but because those who should foster and advance it are ne- 
glectful of their duties. If this association is doing a good work for our profession 
and the companies we represent, it should be encouraged and supported by us 
and our companies. If not, then the sooner we realize the fact and devote our 
time and attention to more useful employment, the better it would be for all con- 
cerned. Pardon my plainness of speech, but as your ‘‘man at the top,” I warn 
you of breakers thend. 

I have striven, gentlemen, so to administer the affairs of your association that its 
interests should receive no detriment, and I am happy in being able to turn them 
over to my successor with its membership undiminished and its future pregnant 
with useful possibilities. 

As the — roll by, may its welfare be the peculiar care of its members, until 
= —_ ness and benefits are felt and appreciated in every section of our sunny 

outh. 


The remarks of Major Lee were listened to with interest. 

A letter was read from Professor Thomas W. Tobin, who was to have addressed 
the association on the subject of spontaneous combustion. Professor Tobin wrote 
to say that he was physically incapable of attending the convention. 

The meeting then adjourned until Saturday morning. 

When the meeting came to order in the morning, L. R. Warren, of Atlanta, de- 
livered an address on the Evil Practices in Fire Underwriting and the Remedies for 
them: 


He said it had been stated and written extensively of late that high commissions 
are great evils to underwriting fire risks; but what were high commissions? High 
commissions to one company might be very moderate commissions to another. 
Given to Company A a line of $5000 on each of 1000 risks at two per cent, and its 
premiums are $100,000; given to Company B, a like line on each of the same risks 
at one and one-half per cent, and its premiums are $75,000, Assuming the manage- 
ment expense of oh, other than the commission part, to be about the same, Com- 
pany A can better afford to pay its agent twenty per cent than Company B, its 
agent ten per cent. Company B's ten per cent is dearer to it than Company A’s 
twenty per cent to it. ‘hat some companies that paid twenty and even twenty-five 
ee cent, have better afforded it, than others that have limited their commissions to 

fteen per cent, is abundantly demonstrated by the reports for five years, begin- 
ning with 1877, as shown in THE SPECTATOR Pocket Index for 1882. There is no 
law in fire underwriting which determines the commission before the rate and 
hazard are known. But it has a law, the first of all its laws: The rate must be 
adequate to the hazard. 

One great injury to the business arises from excessive low rates at which risks 
are taken. caused by the active competition of rival companies and agents, but 
the fault lies with the companies which accept the low rates taken by the agents, 
thereby encouraging a course of conduct that ends in damage to the companies 
and tends to demoralize the agents by stimulating them to carry on this injurious 
cutting of rates. The officers of the company are as much to blame as the 
agents, 

ye the injurious practices which have grown up in late years are: 

1. Negligent inspections of daily reports, whereby risks taken at inadequate rates 
board or no board, are passed. Every daily report should be rigidly inspected, 
and the risks be declined if the rate be inadequate. There is upon every company, 
party to an agreement as torates, or whose . cH is party to such an agreement, 
a moral obligation to see, by comparing the daily report with the tariff, that the 
agreed rate is obtained, and to decline the riskif that rate is not obtained. If this 
were carefully done, many unintentional violations by companies would be averted, 
ay! misdeeds checked, and the boards correspondingly encouraged. 

2. Company officers and general agents—and here, too, may be added special 
agents—give countenance or aid to low rates by a too generous multiplication of 
agencies in cities or towns that have already a sufficiency. In such places it is the 
part of wisdom to locate in the agency that offers the best opening and be content 
with what it can give, or to stay away. Tocreate a new agent who knows nothing 
of the business and has nothing to start on, and to leave him improperly instructed, 
authorized to name rates about which he knows nothing, right in the midst of ex- 
perts who have the business, is to invite him to cut rates. 

3. I beg to be permitted, in all kindness, to express the judgment, that the action 
of some ——— in refusing to enter into counsel with other companies for the 
general good, unless the said other companies first agree to adopt and practice 
some favorite omy | of the said refusing companies, is lamentably affecting rates, 

Now, how may the practices which lead to inadequate rates be remedied and ad- 
equate rates be maintained ? The remedy is with the companies. What is it? 

State or district organizations of company membership, after the manner of that 
young prodigy,the Southeastern Tariff Association, which has done, is doing, and will, 
so long as its members are faithful, continue to do a mighty work. But it, and all or- 
ganizations like it, need greater powers than it has. First of all, they need thorough, 
clear constitutions and by-laws, going so far as to prescribe forms of policies, and 

iving to the officers powers to enforce these forms, and the agreed tariffs (which 
should be just, not exhorbitant), by cancellations, if necessary, without reference to 
the companies, and generally to do without reference to the companies (except to 
advise them what has been done), any and everything that may be necessary to meet 
the objects of their formation, severally, aoe as the officers of an insurance company 
are empowered to carry out the pe of its formation. Next, they need to have 
their officers well selected and well paid. In the wisdom of the selection of these 
for the Southeastern Tariff Association lies one great secret of its success. But I 
merely ask the question, might it not be best to have companies in compact, not 
merely an agreement on honor, but in regular contract; an agreement based on 

lary consideration, to be paid in and to be forfeited on breach? 

Is it urged that, when we “~~ to draw the lines so tight, the underground com- 
ies will reap a harvest? Yes; a harvest of risks and a harvest of losses, no 
est of profit, at rates we have been getting. But we can retain even these risks. 

How? Let the companies that thus organize buy out the underground business. 
How? By going to the companies that do it—through committees duly delegated 
thereto—and proposing, if they will bind themselves, under forfeit, not to take un- 
derground insurances, or in any way to do business in the States to which our 
agreements, severally, apply, we will give them in re-insurance as much in lines as 
they have been getting and more in premiums. 

The annual address was next delivered by James M. DeCamp of Cincinnati. 
The principal parts of Mr. DeCamp’s paper were printed in THE SPECTATOR last 
week. 

Mr. Tucker of the Executive Committee, reported favorably on the matters 





—_. 


recommended in the President's address, delivered the previous day. He said the 
credit of first making a success of tariff associations which were commended to the 
Convention belong to Texas, where they had been profitably established. 

The President then announced that a subject proposed for discussion was: 
‘* How to lessen damage by fire ?” 

Mr. Livingston Mims, of Georgia, opened the debate by some facts and figures 
showing the large losses by fire in this country. 

This devilment of burning he said, does not, however, exist only in this country, 
It is found in Europe, also, but not on so terrible a scale. Not only was property 
destroyed, but lives were destroyed, and immortal souls were damned by being 
tempted to burn property to get insurance money. ‘There are laws and severe laws 
against arson, but they never were executed. The only case he had ever heard of 
where deliberate incendiaries were published in this country was where three 
negroes were hanged at Greenville, S. C., tor burning the Greenville Academy, 
If asked how this burning was to be stopped, he would say stop all insurance, Fire 
losses in the United States and Canada are three times as great as in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and twelve times as great as in France, 
and equal in amount to the losses in all the countries of Northern Europe together, 
The temptation to get insurance money had driven men eager to get rich to burn 
their property. The only remedy he could see was to delay the payment of all losses 
sixty days after proofs were made, and to make the strictest investigations into all 
fire losses. Honest men could stand this, and it was what was wanted to make the 
incendiaries wince and cringe. 

Messrs. Lyman and Ogden of New Orleans, Mr. Dargan of Dallas, Texas, and 
others spoke to the topic until the Convention adjourned to meet at two o'clock, 

J. T. Dargan, of Dallas, addressed the meeting after recess on the differences be- 
tween fire underwriting North and South. His paper was very closely listened to 
and caused some comment. The following is a recapilulation of what he said: 


He dwelt on the difference between Northern and Southern men, as the result of 
climatic difference, and pictured the Pilgrim Father, who was a preacher of right- 
eousness in the cold climate and on the sterile soil of Massachusetts, but who might 
have been a cock-fighter anda gambler if his lot had been cast in Cuba or in the 
semi-tropical regions of the South. Insurance is unprofitable in the South even at 
much higher rates than obtain at the North. He attributes this to two sorts of 
hazards, which were essentially different in the South from what they were in the 
Northern States. There were three sorts of hazards involved in insurance, namely: 
Moral, accidental and physical. The physical hazards relating to the construction 
ot houses need not be mentioned, as they are perhaps not essentially different from 
such risks elsewhere. The chief difterences are in the moral and accidental risks, 
As to moral hazards the speaker said the Southern people had been demoralized by 
a devastating war, and subsequently by an unprincipled and corrupt imported gov- 
ernment. In the second place the Southern people, less energetic and less hopeful, 
had need to make greater exertion for a living. Third, the bulk of the capital 
invested in insurance was owned abroad, and consequently the Southern people did 
not have so many scruples in raiding upon it. Fourth, the overshadowing impor- 
tance of the cotton interest in this country, handling a product subject to great haz- 
ards from the day it is planted to the day it is sold, when but little of it was left for 
the planter and the negro, had combined with all the other considerations named to 
weaken the moral sense in the South, and then was apt to follow fire for the sake of 
insurance. The accidental hazards arising from the carelessness of negroes and the 
shiftlessness of the whites, who, like the Arkansas Traveler's host, provided no com- 
forts in his home and made up the difference with fire and whiskey, had greatly 
tended to increase danger from fire. Add to this that the Southern insurance agent 
is too much of a gentleman to inspect his risks and_to work as he should, the whole 
history of the unprofitableness of insurance in the South could not readily be under- 
stood. As to the accusation that the negro used fire as a frequent and ready means 
of gratifying revenge, the speaker said it was unjust. Such cases were of very rare 
occurrence, He also declared that, although he had painted his picture of Southern 
insurance in strong and forbidding colors, he, as a Southern man, felt it was not 
overdrawn. 

On motion of Mr. Sorley, the thanks of the association were tendered to Mr. 
Dargan for his address. 

A resolution to introduce the three-quarter loss clause into all policies on country 
risks, or in towns where there is no efficient fire department, was adopted 

As we announced last week, the annual election resulted in the choice of W.R. 
Lyman, of New Orleans, for president; L. R. Warren, of Atlanta, vice-president, 
and H. C. Stockdell, secretary. ‘The following executive committee was elected: 
Alabama—J. R. Abrams, Greenville, Ala.; Arkansas—J.'T. Dargan, Dallas, Texas; 
Florida—J. S. Raine, Atlanta, Ga.; Georgia—Livingston Mims, Atlanta, Ga.; Ken- 
tucky—J. H. M. Morris, Louisville; Louisiana—Clarence F, Low, New Orleans, 
La.; Mississippi—L. M. Tucker, Columbus, Miss.; North Carolina—P. F. Peseud, 
Jr., Raleigh, N. C.; South Carolina—Samuel Wragg, Charleston, S. C.; Tennes 
see—S. W. Williams, Atlanta, Ga.; Texas—James Sorley, Galveston, Texas; 
Virginia—W. L. Cowardin, Richmond, Va. 

Before the convention adjourned, subject to the call of the executive committee, 
a pleasant scene occurred in the presentation to the faithful secretary, Mr, Stock 
dell, of a handsome silver pitcher as a testimonial from the association. 





Insuring a Nonagenarian. 


PEOPLE who are wont to regard insurance companies as passionless 
bodies, with actuaries for souls, will be not a little surprised to learn, says The Lon 
don Telegraph, that there is at least one of these corporations capable, like the late 
Napoleon III., of placing implicit faith in its “star,” and subject to irresistible im- 
pulses of splendid recklessness. Unaccustomed as we are to picture to our mind's 
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ringing eternal from the insurance company’s breast, facts compel us 
ps pon ate this > erm into the category of ‘ wonders that may be ;” for it 
is stated upon authority as yet unimpeached, that an association of this class has 
upon the recommendation of its Bedworth agent, accepted the pro. 
posal of a lady in her ninety-fifth year, to insure her life. It appears to have struck 
this venerable dame, only a few days ago, that she had arrived at a period of ex- 
istence entitling her to consider herself fully ripe for life insurance. The agent to 
whom she applied for a policy reported her to the chief office in London as ‘“‘ cheer- 
ful, active, and likely to live some time,’ whereupon the company “‘ undertook the 
risk" with trustful alacrity—at what premium, however, is not stated in the account 
of this transaction from which we have culled the above details. Asa matter of 
fact, we would far rather not be made acquainted with the terms of the bargain. ; It 
is agreeable to think, on the one hand, of an insurance company wildly throwing 
the doctrine of chances overboard, and, on the other, of an ancient dame, vigor- 
ous and ‘‘sperrity” enough at ninety-five to venture upon an enterprise which 
many persons half a century younger than herself are only too apt to regard as un- 
favorable to the achievement of even average longevity. 


quite recently, 





Other Insurance. ; 
A FIRE policy had a condition in it that the insured should not be entitled 
to recover upon it if he got another insurance on the property without the consent 
of the secretary of the company. Other insurance was taken out by the owner 
without getting the consent, but the policy by reason of misrepresentation and be- 
cause of prior insurance was void. On the trial the company was beaten on its de- 
fense of the violation of this condition, the judge deciding that there was no actual 
violation of the condition, and an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, who gave the company a judgment. The Chief justice, Gilfillan, in his 
opinion said: ‘‘ In the American courts generally it has been held that conditions 
similar to that in question here were not violated if the contract for other insurance 
was either void or voidable, but we cannot yield our assent to such a construction of 
the contract. It involves the disregard of the plain objects contemplated by the 
parties to the contract when it was made, and to accomplish which the condition 
against other insurance was adopted. In this view we are sustained by the Federal, 
New York, Georgia, Louisiana, and Canadian courts.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—O. Pierce, of Chicago, returned last week from a successful trip to 
California. 

—Not a single fire insurance company doing business in the State of 
Illinois, last year, lost money. 

—The Concordia Insurance Company of Milwaukee has commenced 
suit against Benjamin Circle of Chicago. F 

—A gentleman advertises in another column for a position as clerk or 
special agent with some insurance company. 

—The insurance companies suffering loss on the Newhall House furni- 
ture are being garnished by creditors of Landlord Antisdel. 

—It is said that suicide in Prussia is constantly increasing. In 1869 
the rate was 13 per 100,000 inhabitants, but in 1880 had increased to 18. 

—The New York Life is pushing its business into Italy, and has lately 
appointed managers for Upper Italy and the southern provinces respectively. 

—It is stated that Henry B. White, the defaulting ex-secretary of the 
Shoe and Leather Fire, has been given up by his bondsmen and is now in jail. 

—The combined capacity of the Chicago grain elevators is 23,625,000 
bushels, at a dollar a bushel, this makes a very nice little line of insurance to 
carry. 

George A. Armstrong, of Des Moines, Special Agent of the New York 
Underwriters, has heen elected Secretary of the Iowa State Board, vice Alderson 
resigned. 

—William Parson was nominated by Governor Waller to be Insurance 
Commissioner for Connecticut, but the nomination was overwhelmingly rejected 
when sent in to the Senate, 


—George Banta of Franklin, Indiana, has been appointed special agent 
of the Standard Fire, of London, for Indiana and Illinois. The appointment to 
take effect from the 15th instant. 


—In the estate of Edmund E. Ryan, of Chicago, deceased, the will was 
proved and letters were issued to Elizabeth Ryan under bond for $90,000. The 
will gives Anthony Ryan, a brother, and Mary Fitzgerald and Catherine Taylor, 
sisters, $100 each, and the residue of the estate is given to his late wife in consider- 





ation of her promise ‘‘ to educate and bring up our children in the Roman Catholic 
faith.” 

—George H. Cook, Secretary of the Franklin Fire Insurance of Indi- 
anapolis, died in that city on the 6th inst., after a protracted illness. 


—The Franklin Insurance Company of Wheeling has been incorporated 
with a capital limited to $500,000, of which $1000 has been paid in. 


—January 23, the Detroit water-works pumped 27,297,036 gallons of 
water, about 10,000,000 gallons in excess of last year’s daily average, and about 210 
gallons fer capita of a population of 130,000. 

—O. Pierce of Chicago has received an appointment as General Agent 
for eleven Western States of the Oakland Home Insurance Company, and the 
State Investment and Insurance Company, both of California. 


—At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, held on the 6th inst., M. V. B. Edgerly was 
elected second Vice-President, and ex oficio Manager of Agencies. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Girard Fire Insur- 
ance Company, held on the 2d inst., Edwin F. Merrill was duly elected secretary. 
This gentleman has been identified with the company for many years. 


—Manager Burch of the Brooklyn Phenix ought to feel highly pleased 
with his last year's Illinois business. His receipts in premiums were over $250,000, 
far in advance of all competitors, and his losses were less than $75,000. A splendid 
showing. 

—The Citizens Club of Lake View, Illinois, are endeavoring to com- 
plete arrangements whereby the town will have an efficient fire department, and it 
is urged that the Town Board prohibit the erection of frame buildings for business 
purposes, 

—A Cincinnati painter hung a pair of overalls, which were well covered 
with paint and oils, in a wooden locker. During the night the overalls caught fire 
from spontaneous combustion, and but for the promptness of the fire department a 
heavy loss would have ensued. 


—It is understood that G. D. Pleasant & Son wifl shortly take charge 
of the Sun Fire's interests as general agentsfor Virginia and North Carolina, and 
there is also talk of the merchants of Newark entering the State with T. M. Al- 
friend & Son as general agents. 


—The fire drill is being practiced in several of the public schools in To- 
ronto, Canada, it is said with excellent effect. The children are required, on the alarm 
being given, to leave their seats in order, divide into two lines, one at each side of 
the room, and at the exit meet and march out two abreast. 


—Manager Wilson of the Star and Union Insurance Companies has 
withdrawn all agencies in the States of Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. Reason, 
the great expense incurred in securing business in such remote States, and scattered 
as itis. Policies will be carried to expiration—a good move. 

—Charles W. Harris, Elisha Johnson, T. O. Enders, Samuel O. Pren- 
tice, Samuel E. Elmore, William H. Bulkeley and others are the incorporators of 
the Mutual Insurance Company of North America, of Hartford. ‘The company 
will have a $50,000 guarantee capital and will do a fire insurance business. 


—The stockholders of the German Insurance Company, of Freeport, 
Illinois, were made happy last year with a dividend of 16% per cent. The German 
of Freeport lay claim to having the heaviest man in the business among their offi- 
cers. Vice-President Hoebel weighs 271% pounds. © Can any company raise this ? 


—Secretary Burt has been in Richmond for several days, looking after 
the Connecticut, which left Peyton and Sinton hands the first of the year. The 
Company has had a dual agency there for some time, and were about the first to 
inaugurate this method of increasing business in Richmond. It has abolished its 
general agency, and want another local. 


—Rumor has it, that some Minnesota and Dakota Special Agents, re- 
cently took it into their heads to secede from the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota 
Underwiters’ Union, and form a separate organization of their own for work in 
their States. But as the ‘‘ powers that be'’ do not sanction the move, seeing no 
necessity for it, it is not.at all likely there will be any successful secession, 


—The brightest genius of all, is the gentleman at Attica, New York, 
who writes to The Chicago Times suggesting that fire companies be equipped with 
bows and arrows, with which to shoot ropes into the windows of burning buildings. 
It would probably be better to have the rooms of high buildings supplied with ropes 
beforehand, rather than trust to the skill of firemen as archers during a fire. 


—A gentleman who studied the tables of returns as published in our 
last week's issue, figures out that the business of 1882 is as fullows :—Percentage of 
loss to premiums received, New York State Companies, 56.54; other State Com- 
panies, 60.40; and Foreign Companies, 62.61. Average of the whole, 59.98. This 
is, of course, on the figures given which did not include all companies in business, 


—Only a few weeks since a hole was burned through the floor of the 
furniture manufactory in Manchester, England, the sole cause of the accident being 
some droppings from a leaking tap ofa barrel of varnish. A workman observed 
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the oil on the floor, and covered it with sawdust to prevent it from spreading ; but 
next morning the part of the floor in question was burnt out in exactly the shape 
the varnish had assumed. 

—E. L. Ireton, Manager Eastern Department of the California Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco, sends us the company’s forty-fourth financial 
statement, showing assets on Jan. rst, amounting to $920,503.02, which is a hand- 
some gain over last year, considering the fact, that the large majority of the compa- 
nies fell off during the year. The California has a capital fully paid in of $600,000, 
and with total liabilities, including reinsurance fund of only $180,053.85, it makes 
an attractive company to agents and the insuring public. 


—John H. Law & Bro., of Cincinnati, managers Central Department of 
the Royal of Liverpool, take pardonable pride in their Ohio business, which is cer- 
tainly enormous, amounting to $178,112 in premium receipts in that State alone 
last year, being an increase over the year 1831 of $31,827. As this is the largest 
business of any company in the State, it is strong evidence of the Royal’s popu- 
larity, merited by its well known and enviable reputation for promptitude and 
liberality. The Messrs. Law are to be congratulated. 


—Hopkins and Hasbrouck, of Chicago, are happy in the possession 


of a letter from the United Fireman's Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, inform-_ 


ing them that they will receive that company’s Chicago agency within the next 
thirty days. The agency is now with R. S. Critchell & Co., who received their ap- 
pointment only about six months ago. This company entered Illinois in No- 
vember, 1879, and in its brief career have been with four different agencies. It 
evidently does not believe that little proverb about the rolling stone and the moss, 


—After a prolonged discussion among the lake men at Milwaukee on 
the 31st ult., on the subject of using electric lights on vessels, it was decided to ex- 
periment in using such lights on a steam barge which plies in the lumber trade be- 
tween Ludington and Milwaukee. She is to have five lights, four of which will be 
used at night to load and unload her with, and the_other will be used as a masthead 
light. It is thought that the masthead light can be seen on the lake on a clear dark 
night a distance of fifteen miles. How much will the fire hazard be increased by 
its use, is the question ? 


—There is much agitation in Richmond, Va., now on the gas question, 
and there seems to be a good prospect of a reduction in the price from $2 per r1000 
feet to $1.40 or less, as it has been clearly shown that the city (which runs the only 
gas works here) can get her own{gas free and make money besides at the latter 
figures. Out of the 12,000 dwellings and business houses in Richmond, only about 
3500 use gas, the people find kerosene less desirable but more economical, and it 
is expected that a reduction in the price of gas will reduce the number of fires attri- 
buted to kerosene oil. 

—At Fall River, Mass., at the time of the burning of the Flint Mill 
there was an insurance the profitsfor one year for $30,000. This insurance was 
to the effect that, if the mill for any cause should stop, the insurance would be paid 
during the stoppage. Owing tothe fire the whole sum will have to be paid. A five 
per cent dividend has been declared out of thissum. ‘This week a stockholders’ 
meeting will be held, and it is thought that it will be voted to build a four-story mill 
on the old site, and fill it with improved machinery, thus making the property more 
valuable than ever before. 


—The Association gf Cincinnati Fire Underwriters, embracing every 
Stock Company doing business in the City of Cincinnati, except.one, has had 
a remarkable experience, It has been in harmonious existence for two years, 
has had but few derelictions of obligation, and been influential in giving tone to its 
members and strength to the companies represented. Its rates are specific as to 
business establishments of all kinds, as well as to domestic properties. ‘The same 
misgivings felt elsewhere marked its inauguration, Its results have fully endorsed 
the wisdom of its creation. 


—A settlement of the loss by the recent fire in Milwaukee in the whole- 
sale clothing store of Friend Brothers was arranged last week between the under- 
writers and the firm, Under this arrangement Friend Brothers are to receive 
$175,000 for damage done to their stock, and $4,638 for damage to the building, or 
nearly $180,000 in all. The settlement was reached in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties. Even the mystery surrounding the spread of the fire to the upper floors, 
after its first discovery, was unraveled in a manner that left no ground for doubt in 
the minds of any of the adjusters. 


—The Travellers’ Record gives the following as a copy of a letter actually 
received by a Hartford Life Company :—‘' To the General Agent: Will you send 
me a few circulars Showing the workings of your company. I have been working 
Some Mutual Companies But they are not Shure. if a subject dies you do not no if you 
are going to get anything or not if youdo meby it is ten per cent. My wife's Mother 
is living with us and She is 82 years old and is harty I would like to put her in Some 
good Company if dont cost to much, one thet I Would be Shure of getting Money 
when She died let me hear from you by return mail.” 


—TueE SpecrAror refers again, with a sort of wearied and hopeless tone, 
to its favorite plan of salt water supply for fire extinguishment in this city. We sup- 
pose there is no well founded doubt that salt water will extinguish fire and we have 
never heard any better objection to its use than that it has also an extinguishing 
effect upon merchandise, but so has fresh water; and, although water of any sort 





leaves but little value in merchandise, fire does not leave any. It is a melan 
truth, however, that the salt water plan is not attractive to the managing Politicians, 
while an enlargement of the present system is very attractive, so great are its oppor. 
tunities for jobbery and steal.—The Insurance Age. 


—The Cirko Rimeko Katoliky Padeorujice Spolek Svalethe Vaclaog 
which, being translated, means, Bohemian Roman Catholic Mutual Aid Society, 
of Cleveland, has just filled articles of incorporation at Columbus. Its object is to 
render assistance to members who are seriously injured in attempting to pronounce 
the name of the society. 

—A Chicago daily remarks that while Captain Shaw learned much from 
us during his recent visit, we may also learn something, perhaps, from the English 
methods. A bill which the Government proposes to introduce in Parliament js 
specially worthy of consideration. It provides for a system of inquests to ascertain 
the cause of fires, regardless whether they have resulted in fatal casualties or not, 
The English insurance companies are in favor of the measure, and it will probably 
become alaw. The knowledge that a searching examination would be made for 
the cause of fires might reduce the number by reducing incendiarism, the tempta- 
tion to which is very strong when there is no prospect that it will be detected by an 
official inquest. 


—At a general meeting of the underwriters of Chicago, held at the 
Board rooms on Saturday last, the resolution which was presented at a previous 
meeting some weeks ago, was adopted ; the substance of which is as follows: Tp 
secure if possible the passage of an act revising Section 22 of the Laws of 1869, so 
as to allow those needing a larger iine of insurance than the companies which have 
complied with the State laws will carry, after ling a Statement to that effect with 
the Auditor, to secure what they want from outside companies, and the agents 
t! rough whom such insurance is obtained are to file semi-annual statements with 
the Auditor of the amount of business done and are to pay a tax of five per cent 
upon their gross receipts. 


—A lively war of words occurred between J. B. Hall, president of the 
defunct Home of Columbus, and Col. C. H. Moore, Insurance Superintendent, 
at a meeting of the Finance Committee of the Ohio House, held on the nightof 
February 8. Charges of corruption were freely interchanged between the gentle. 
men and excitement for a time ran high. The indirect, if not direct, cause of the 
tilt was the rigid manner in which Superintendent Moore has pressed the prosecu- 
tion against Mr. Hall as president of the collapsed Home Insurance Company. 
Mr. Hall, as a member of the House, preferred, or intimated charges of bribery 
and of using the State's money in trips to New York and other places, all of which 
Superintendent Moore indignantly denied. 


—As noted in our last week’s issue the water had been turned off at 
Quincy, Ill., and it naturally caused considerable activity in insurance circles to see 
what could be done towards placing the city in a safe condition as regards the fire 
fiend. The general agents in Chicago took the matter in hand and appointeda 
committee, consisting of Charles H. H. Case, Chairman, W. H. Cunningham, A. 
C. Ducat, Thomas S. Chard, H. A. Harding, G. F. Bissell, and Willliam Warren 
to visit Quincey and see what could be done. When about to start, the water 
authorities were advised of the committee and its personnel, and they immediately 
weakened, thinking, no doubt, that their feeble intellects were little fitted to cope 
with such a committee. The water has been turned on for two months and the 
committee remain at home. 


—In an action for a loss under a fire policy the insurer set up in his 
defense that there was an explosion, and that by the terms of the policy it was ended 
upon the happening of the casualty. The condition of the policy was as follows: 
‘* This company shall not be liable by virtue of this policy, or any renewal thereof, 
for any loss caused by the bursting of a boiler, or by explosion from any cause; 
and if the premises insured be damaged or destroyed by the bursting of a boiler, or 
by explosion from any cause, this policy shall be null and void the instant the 
casualty by explosion occurs.” In this case, Waldeck vs. Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, the trial Judge decided that the bursting of the boiler, 
by which the insured building and property was damaged, instantly terminated the 
policy, and hence that the defendant company is not liable thereon for the subse 
quent loss by fire. The plaintiff appealed to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, who 
affirmed the judgment. Judge Lyon, in the opinion, said: ‘ The plaintiff's cou 
sel asks us to decide that the word ‘ casualty’ means ‘ fire,’ but we do not see how 
the stipulation could be more plainly expressed than it is in this policy. Indeed, the 
language is so plain that there is no room for construction. The ‘ casualty’ is the 
damage from the happening of the explosion; and in view of the hazardous nature 
of risks on premises where steam-power is used this stipulation seems to me to bea 
very proper one.” 





DIED. 


/ 
THOMSON.—At Orange, N. J., Sunday morning, February 11, 1883, Mrs 
SOPHIA EDNA ‘THOMSON, _ seventy-three years, of pneumonia. 
Funeral services were held at the ome ree House, omen Tuesday, at eleven 
o'clock, A.M. Interment was private, in Greenwood Cemetery. : 
Mrs. Thomson was the mother of the editor of THe SPECTATOR, and of Mort 
mer Thomson [(Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B., the humorous writer, who di 
in 1875). | Mrs. ‘Thomson was well known in literary circles in her early life, beilg 
a writer of much popular poetry over the signature of ‘‘ Rosamond.” 





